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string of robberies strikes campus during break 
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This photo from security cameras captured a “person of interest” entering Cashman Hall late in the after- 
noon on Saturday, Jan. 11. 


Conflict in South Sudan affects 
Vermont’s Sudanese community 


By Kelsi Brett 
Visual Editor 


Vibrant blue doilies embroi- 
dered with pink flowers sat atop 
the dining table’s four chairs, 
their cheer a stark contrast with 
the conversation going on around 
them. Atem Deng, one of the 
first of many Lost Boys to be re- 
settled in Vermont. as a refugee 
of Sudan’s civil war, sat beside 
his wife at the brightly decorated 
kitchen table of their Winooski 
apartment. 

“My wife and I were born 
in Bor,” said Deng, who came to 
Vermont in 2001 at the age of 20. 
“Tt’s really bad now.” 

News had come in the 
morning of Jan. 18 that govern- 
ment forces had retaken Bor, 
which had switched hands about 
three times since the violence 
broke out last month, resulting in 
the deaths of an estimated 10,000 
people, according to estimates 
from the United Nations. 

Though Deng’s parents have 
been relocated to Yei, a safer 
city to the south situated close to 
South Sudan’s border with Ugan- 


da and the Democratic Republic 
of Congo. Deng and his wife still 
have a few distant relatives in 
Bor. 

“There’s no communication, 
you cannot talk with them,” said 
Deng, adding that they ran for 
their lives to islands in the swamp 
regions outside of the city. - 

“Tt will be really hard for 
them for there’s no humanitarian 
access to where they are,” Deng 
said. “There'll be no food and 
just drinking water from the riv- 
er, and that will cause them some 
diseases. It’s not easy. I’m hoping 
for something this week or next. I 
hope they will be alright.” 

This story is not uncommon 
for many who left South Sudan 
during the civil war to places 
around the globe, including Ver- 
mont. 

Calling from Massachusetts, 
Achier Mov’s voice is filled with 
miles of static. 

“It’s kind of hard to hear that 
100 people have been killed in 
a town where you have extend- 
ed family,’ said Mou, a board 
chair for the Vermont based Su- 
dan Development Foundation 


(SUDEF), an organization that 
currently runs two health clinics 
in Kalthok, South Sudan. “You 
don’t know if a family member 
has been killed. That’s the story. 
That’s what affects people.” 

When Deng came to Ameri- 
ca in 2001, he left behind a long 
and brutal civil war between 
the government of Sudan and 
the rebels who wanted indepen- 
dence. He soon became close 
friends with St. Michael’s an- 
thropology professor Adrie Kus- 
serow and her husband, religious 
studies professor Robert Lair. 

“Tt opened up a whole coun- 
try, a whole life course we didn’t 
expect,” said Kusserow. One of 
these life courses was the cre- 
ation of a girls’ school in Yei 
in 2006 called The New Sudan 
Education Initiative (NESEI), 
which became Africa Education 
& Leadership Initiative (ELI). 

It was through conduct- 
ing interviews with refugees in 
Uganda, for a project with stu- 
dents, that Kusserow stumbled 
upon how much the Sudanese 
value education. 


SEE SOUTH SUDAN, PAGE 6 


By Gracie Barney 
Multimedia Editor 


A recent string of robberies 
struck campus over the last few 
weeks, with hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of student’s posses- 
sions stolen. Townhouses 306, 
307, 309, and 310 were broken 
into and there was an attempted 
robbery of Townhouse 308. On 
Dec. 30, during regular safety 
checks throughout campus, Pub- 
lic Safety noticed that 307’s door 
was wide open. Upon inspection 
of the townhouse it was clear that 
it was robbed. All of the town- 


_houses that were broken into had 


been forcibly entered. 

“We are patrolling and con- 
tinuing to be visible and present 
on campus,” said Peter Soons, 
director of public safety. “But we 
can’t be everywhere at once.” 

Soons explained how ev- 
eryone at St. Michael’s needs to 
do their part to keep the campus 
safe. 

“If we aren’t there people 
should call us and let us know 
when they see something or 
someone suspicious. They should 


be reporting it to us.” 

On Jan. 11 a series of suites 
were entered. Many of the bur- 
glarized suites had their main 
door unlocked. 

“T was on the phone with my 
mom when I walked in and one 
of my roommates was like “Bec- 
ca, your laptop is missing’,” said 
Becca Marchesseault, °15. “But 
it didn’t really register because I 
was on the phone, but then I real- 
ized my TV and Xbox were miss- 
ing. Everyone’s laptops were sto- 
len. There was a girl showering 
in our suite when it happened.” 

Mackenzie Burud, 716, ex- 
plained how their biggest mistake 
was leaving their doors unlocked. 
“Our main door wasn’t locked 
because she was showering and 
didn’t know when we would be 
back.” 

When asked if their individ- 
ual rooms were locked, both Bu- 
rud and Marchesseault said no. 

“The biggest thing we tell 
people after we tell them this 
story is lock your doors,” said 
Marchesseault. 


SEE ROBBERIES, PAGE 3 
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St. Michael’s first year Josh Dickman brawls for the puck against 
University of Southern Maine’s goalie Josh Hillegas. The Knights 
won 7-1 at the Alzheimer’s Awareness Game on Friday. See the 


| full story on the Men’s ice hockey team on page 11. 
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New program reflects higher ed changes 


A new summer college will combine experiential learning with online courses 


By Patrick Cope 
Managing Editor 


A new accelerated summer 
program, recently introduced, 
hopes to experiment with online 
learning (or “e-learning”) and ex- 
periential learning outside of the 
classroom. 

New online programs, such 
as the Open Learning Initiative 
(OLI from Carnegie Mellon 
University are being introduced 
to help transcend courses beyond 
sitting in lecture halls. 

Bill Anderson, chief infor- 
mation officer, explained that this 
summer program will allow \stu- 
dents to take eight credits worth 
of courses for six weeks out of 
the summer. 

“If it’s the whole summer, 
that’s a whole other level of com- 
mitment for the student,” Ander- 
son said. “Six weeks will be done 
before the Fourth of July so a stu- 
dent could still have a summer or 
a job or other activities.” 

Anderson mentioned that 
this program was motivated by 
the findings of the Strategic As- 
sessment Taskforce (SAT) that 
President Jack Neuhauser assem- 
bled two years ago. 

“That report identified sev- 
eral threats to our enrollment and 
in response to that, there have 
been a number of initiatives on 
campus,” Anderson said. “So the 


president’s idea was to experi- 
ment with new technology, to see 
if we could kind of capture the 
best of both worlds.” 

“Still maintain some of the 
close student-faculty relation- 
ships but take advantage of the 
fact that there is some world- 
class content out there that other 
people have developed so that if 
there is a way to blend those two, 
we may be able to change the way 
we instruct in certain courses and 
still have the high level of satis- 
faction,” Anderson said. 

Jeffrey Trumbower, dean of 
the college, explained the pro- 
gram in more detail. 

“We have this one course 
that’s a very special thing,” 
Trumbower said. “And then we 
have the other 19 courses that are 
traditional courses—French, sta- 
tistics, U.S. history and all these 
other courses, but they’re going 
to be taught in a novel way. And 
the whole point of the summer 
thing is to experiment with all of 
these things.” 

The one special course out 
of these 20, which Trumbower 
described as the ‘premiere signa- 
ture course,’ is an introductory- 
level business course called or- 
ganizational problem solving, or 
OPS. 

““We’ve never had this course 
before,” Trumbower said. “The 
business department used to 


have a version of it at the upper 
level, we haven’t taught it in three 
years, but it worked well and so 
then we re-thought it and repro- 
grammed it to serve a different 
audience which is students at the 
beginning of their careers.” 

The OPS class is one that is 
based more on experiential learn- 
ing because it promises to get 
students out of the classroom to 
assist with a variety of businesses 
around the area in order to teach 
the students problem-solving 
techniques used in many compa- 
nies today. 

So far, four clients have been 
confirmed to be participating in 
this summer class: Outdoor.Gear 
Exchange, Sodexo, The Commit- 
tee on Temporary Shelter (COTS) 
and the software company Ver- 
mont Information Processing 
(VIP). 

Sustainability | Coordinator 
Heather Ellis-Lynch plans on 
working with Sodexo to teach 
students about introducing sus- 
tainable changes to food service 
on campus, as she explained in an 
email. 

“Students will learn about 
the business side of a college’s 
dining service provider,” Ellis- 
Lynch said. “We'll take them to 
the ‘other side’ of the food system 
and learn how local farmers and 
food providers get their products 
into institutions and dining fa- 





GRAPHIC FROM ST. MICHAEL'S WEBSITE 


This graphic illustrates the various components of the new summer 
college. It will have a business studies course for experiential learn- 
ing and 19 other courses utilizing online learning initiatives. 


cilities. By grasping a compre- 
hensive understanding of how 
and why certain food products 
end up in a dining hall and ana- 
lyzing the perceived barriers and 
potential opportunities, students 
will be able to create a sustain- 
able dining plan that incorporates 
feasible changes for their campus 
and local food community as a 


whole.” 

Ellis-Lynch expressed an- 
ticipation for this new program 
and the new opportunities for 
students to learn about and un. 
dertake. 


SEE SUMMER PROGRAM, 
PAGE 3 


Benefit changes for Sodexo workers halted 
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The Alliot kitchens where the meals that students eat are prepared. 





By Ivana Andreani 
Photo Editor 


St. Michael’s has stalled any 
insurance policy changes from 
happening for its workers in Al- 
liot. 

In line with Sodexo’s re- 
cent compliance with President 
Barack Obama’s Affordable 
Care Act, the college has put off 
altering the employees’ health 
insurance policy and redefining 
full-time and part-time employee 
until 2015. The cafeteria work- 
ers are aware of the changes to 
come. 

“St. Michael’s. administra- 
tion has asked Sodexo to delay its 
Affordable Care Act implemen- 
tation efforts, something allowed 
under our contract with them, so 
there are currently no changes for 
Sodexo staff,” said Gregory Yost, 
the senior manager of media rela- 
tions at Sodexo, in an email. 

The Patient Protection and 
Affordable Care Act (PPACA), 
more commonly known as the 
Affordable Care Act or “Obam- 
acare”, was passed by the fed- 
eral government in 2010. Under 
Obamacare, large companies are 
required to provide 95 percent of 
their full-time employees with 
health insurance. 

According to The United 
States Department of Health and 
Human Services’ site, “The Af- 
fordable Care Act puts consum- 
ers back in charge of their health 


care.” However, it is the big cor- 
porations nationwide that are tak- 
ing control of their employees’ 
health care policies by complying 
with this new act. aes 

This has generated a contro- 
versial issue: companies are now 
redefining who exactly is a full- 
time employee. Previously, So- 
dexo required a full-time worker 
to punch.in 30 hours a week. for 
six or more weeks each quar- 
ter. Now under the new policy’s 
terms a person must work an av- 
erage of 30 hours every week for 
a full calendar year in order to 
receive full-time benefits. 

All Sodexo employees who 
do not qualify for health insur- 
ance coverage are referred to 
the Sodexo Coverage Resources 
online. website. The site has a 
calculator that factors annual 
state family income, number. of 
children in the house under 26 
and whether or not a person can 
obtain insurance through their 
spouse’s employer. It offers em- 
ployees various options through 
Medicaid or Vermont Health 
Connect, Vermont’s chapter of 
Obamacare. 

Part-time employees will not 
be provided covered premiums 
under Sodexo but are offered 
guidance receiving insurance. 
These employees will be com- 
pensated on with extra in their 
paycheck to put towards their 
insurance bills if their. plan is 
working with Sodexo. In addi- 


St. Michael’s asks for delay in Sodexo’s Afforable Care Act implementation 


tion, retirement benefits are still 
available to both part-time and 
full-time employees. 

The delay is a result of cir- 
cumstances like seasonal work 
shifts, the construction of the 
new building which prevented 
staff from working conferences, 
and fluctuating summer staff has 
prevented “full-time” workers 
from punching in 30 hours ac- 
cording to Hank Strashnick, So- 
dexo’s general manager at St. Mi- 
chael’s. The company is trying to 
figure out which insurance plans 
best work for part-time employ-— 
ees as well as determining, which 
plans are most affordable. 

“We were a little concerned 
at first but then we were assured 
that something was going to hap- 
pen,” said Harvey Turner, .as an 
employee at St. Mike’s for nine 
years. Before any significant — 
changes were instated, the col- 
lege would work with Sodexo to 
ensure the coverage of all em- 
ployees. . 

“Depending on _ income, 
some people will actually end up 
paying less, some people will ac- 
tually be penalized by remaining 
on company benefit plans,” said 
Strashnick. 

Turner said that Strashnick 
has held various meetings, start- 
ing August of 2013, informing 
the employees about the future 
change in policy. 


SEE SODEXO, PAGE 3 
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ROBBERIES: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


Most of the rooms that were 
robbed looked almost the same as 
they had left them. Only visible 
electronics were taken from the 
rooms, such as TVs and laptops. 

“My charger was thrown but 
money was taken,” said Burud. 
“But what was weird was that 
he didn’t go in rooms that were 
closed. One of our roommate’s 
doors was closed but not locked 
and money was on the floor. He 
didn’t even go in there.” 

The suite called Public 
Safety immediately giving their 
statements and a list of what was 
stolen. They watched security 
footage of the suspect entering 
Cashman Hall and leaving with a 
bag full of their stolen items. 

“A huge thing is not let- 
ting people into the suites,” said 
Marchesseault. “He was able to 
get into two of the three suites 





with no problem at all. I know we 
are nice and generous and open 
the door, but we need to be care- 
ful.” 

Public Safety held area meet- 
ings at all the suite buildings last 
Tuesday where they went over 
safety procedures. Public Safety 
expressed the importance of al- 
ways locking your door, keeping 
your valuables secure and regis- 
tering your valuable items. 

“The meeting was helpful 
because Officer Mannings ex- 
plained registering your valu- 
ables,” said Monica McClure 715, 
resident of Cashman Hall. “If 
something was to happen they 
would have it on file. There is no 
guarantee they’d find it but it’s 
safer than just saying it’s a ran- 
dom TV.” 

McClure explained that ev- 
eryone should be doing their part 
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to keep campus safe. “I think 
that Public Safety can only do so 
much and at a point we need to be 
safe too,’ McClure said. “Public 
safety can’t pick up all the pieces 
because there are too many stu- 
dents to pick the pieces up after. 
We need to be responsible too.” 

Soons explained how many 
of the crimes that happen on our 
campus are crimes of opportu- 
nity. 

“When Public Safety goes 
through the suites during a fire 
alarm we have to check every 
room to make sure everyone is 
out safe,’ Soons said. “I usually 
never find a suite door locked.” 

If you see anything suspi- 
cious on campus, please call Pub- 
lic Safety at 802-654-2374. 


NEWS | perenper.smcvt.ebu 
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A “person of interest” sweeps Cashman Hall on Jan. 11. At the mo- 


ment, he or she is still unidentified. 





SUMMER PROGRAM: 
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Variation in “Engagement” By Course 
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#1 % Registrants who are Active 


This graph, which was in a study compiled by the University of Pennsylvania’s Graduate School of Edu- 
cation about massive open online courses (MOOCSs), shows the percentage of students who continued to 
be active versus the total percentage of students who registered for them. New e-learning opportunities 
at St. Michael’s may rectify lack of participation in online courses. 


“I’m really excited to be able 
to offer such a fun and differ- 
ent type of course for students,” 
Ellis-Lynch said. “They won't 
just be reading about sustainable 
food systems as they relate to col- 
lege campuses, they’ll be hearing 
about it from the folks that are in 
the field. They will get the whole 
picture from production to distri- 
bution to the dining hall and be 
able to determine for themselves 
what is possible and how they can 
make it happen.” 

As Trumbower explained, 
the OPS course is offered solely 
for students that enroll in the 
summer program and that those 
who do enroll in it, must take an- 
other course. 

“That course isn’t available 
to non-program students until we 
get to April or so and if we see 
that there are going to be seats, 
we’ll open it up for a St. Michael’s 
student to just take that, but right 
now that won’t be open or it won’t 
be for a while,” Trumbower said. 
“Unless a St. Michael’s student 
decides to be a program student 
and then, of course, they can sign 
right up. Program students might 
not want to do OPS and that’s 


fine. They will have the option of 
just taking two regular courses 
and not doing OPS.” 

The regular courses offered 
by the summer program will be 
utilizing new online learning 
technologies like the OLI, com- 
bined with guided mentoring 
by the instructor of the course, 
to ensure the student is learning 
what they can from e-learning. 

The e-learning techniques, 
as Anderson explained, are fairly 
new to this campus and may give 
a more individualized learning 
experience, as opposed to the im- 
personal nature of the crowded 
lecture hall. 

“Some of the technology 
we're going to use, a lot of it is 
adaptive learning which means 
that the system actually learns 
the student’s strengths and weak- 
nesses,” Anderson said. “So a lot 
of the way in which the students 
can proceed can easily be more 
efficient as a result of the combi- 
nation of mentor and technology, 
being able to guide them more ef- 
fectively.” 

Jim Hefferon, professor of 
mathematics, will be applying 
these new e-learning techniques 


to his elementary statistics class. 

“This course will take a 
flipped-like approach with on- 
line videos taking the place of 
lectures, supplemented by fre- 
quent quizzes and exams as well 
as mentorship by me so that 
students are in frequent touch,” 
Hefferon said in an email. “I’m 
excited by experimenting with 
new approaches and _ by reach- 
ing out to external students. Of 
course, we’d also like to bring in 
revenue.” 

Anderson and Trumbower 
both agreed that the need for a 
professor’s guidance was still 
of great importance despite the 
more individualized interface 
that e-learning software provid- 
ed. 

“Tt’s not like we’re just hand- 
ing this to people and saying ‘go 
off to your own devices,” Trum- 
bower said. “This has been the 
biggest problem with this type 
of pedagogy and with MOOCs, 
their completion rate is dismal. 
People don’t have anyone watch- 
ing over them, mentoring them 
and that’s what we’re providing.” 

The problem that Trumbow- 
er referenced was shown to be 


true in a recent study conducted 
by the University of Pennsylva- 
nia’s Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, which revealed that only 
four percent of students who 
enroll in MOOCs (massive open 
online courses) actually finish 
them. 

The team of faculty, admin- 
istrators, and trustees who put 
this program together hope that it 
will produce tangible results for 
not only adjusting to changing 
technologies in the classroom, 
but also alleviating some of the 
costs of higher education. The six 


week, eight credit program is be- 
ing offered to.students at an over-> 


all cost of $4,400, which covers 
the courses plus room and board. 

“There is one potential goal 
of the program that mitigates 
raising prices indiscriminate- 
ly and that is if you id this two 
summers, it could substitute for 
a semester,” Anderson said. “If 
the cost of two summers is ap- 
preciably less than the cost of a 
semester, then that’s an attractive 
option for some people. Keeping 
as part of the pricing and cost as- 
pects of the program the idea that 
we can also potentially address 
the higher cost of higher educa- 
tion.” 

Trumbower seemed adamant 
about sticking with this program 
and hopefully being able to use it 
as an example for other colleges 
to follow. 

“Schools have got to be in- 
novating, thinking outside. ‘of 
the box, thinking about how to 
deliver stuff differently,’ Trum- 
bower said. “No one knows what 
the future will be or how it’s go- 
ing to work but you’ve got to be a 
pioneer and be willing to fall on 
your face because if you don’t, 
then the world is passing by. The 
whole universe of higher ed. is 
changing rapidly. So, this is our 
little way to try and see what 
we can experiment with and see 
what works.” 





SODEXO: 
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“Some were scared that they 
were going to lose their insurance 
I mean everything worked out,’ 
said Turner. 

A French-owned corpora- 
tion, Sodexo is the 18th largest 
employer in the world employ- 
ing over 125,000 people in the 
United States alone according to 
Sodexo’s webpage. Between 800 
to 1000 workers. are employed’ 
in Vermont, working at different 
school cafeterias across the state. 
St. Michael’s— during the school 
year — is home to 84 of its em- 
ployees. Sash 

Vermont institutions — like 
UVM, Champlain College, and 
Johnson State College who. em- 
ploy Sodexo have been protesting 
the change due to the company’s 
sick leave policy which penalizes 
workers for sick days. Accord- 
ing to numerous articles on the 
VTDigger website, an employee 
will receive a point for every time 
they are sick, and seven points 
could potentially get a worker 
dismissed. 

Sen. Philip Baruth, D-Chit- 
tenden, who is also an English 
professor at UVM, has been an 
activist for the cafeteria work- 
ers. He is currently in the process 
of presenting a bill that bans the 
penalization of workers from 
properly using sick days or oth- 
er available employee benefits. 
“What they are selling is qual- 
ity of life. I can’t wrap my head 
around the irony of that,’Baurth 
said. 

Currently, flu season is in full 
gear and many Sodexo employees 
are taking sick days. Turner said 
that fewer workers are manning 
the stations and it is common to 
see the same person working the 
dinner shift even though you saw 
them working at breakfast. When 
asked if the employees were wor- 
ried about repercussions that fol- 
low suit with the changes, Turner 
said they were not. 
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MOVE service trip unexpectedly cancelled 


By Lauren Friedgen 
News Editor 


Each winter break, St. Mi- 
chael’s Mobilization of Volun- 
teer Efforts (MOVE) organizes 
six different extended service 
trips that students partake in. 
This year only five trips made it 
to their destination. Just like the 
others, students on the Utah trip 
got back to campus a week early 
and set off for the trip they had 
been anticipating for months. 
They flew to Chicago and board- 
ed the plane for their connecting 
flight, and that’s when the trouble 
started. 

Buckled and ready for take- 
off, the passengers were sud- 
denly informed that their pilot 
did not show for unknown rea- 
sons, so the plane would not be 
able to leave. If this wasn’t un- 
lucky enough, Chicago got hit by 
a massive cold front, so the stu- 
dents were stuck there for three 
days before they could book a 
flight back to Vermont. Instead 
of interacting with animals at the 
Best Friends Animal Sanctuary 
as planned, the group of 10 in- 
stead braved the cold and made 
the best of their experience. 

“Throughout the whole thing 
everybody was really positive 
and really embodied the spirit 


of MOVE even though we never . 


made it to the actual service com- 
ponent,” said Jenna Burkhardt, 
°14, senior leader of the trip. “It 


was still really relevant, which 
was cool.” 

Between spending almost 12 
hours at the airport and staying in 
two different hotels, the students 
went to the movies, went bowl- 
ing, and even went swimming in 
their clothes at the hotel because 
they didn’f bring bathing suits. 
Since they expected to spend 
their week in Utah with weather 
in the 20s, the students were not 
prepared for the record low tem- 
peratures that hit Chicago, mak- 
ing it feel like minus 40 with 
the wind according to National 
Weather Service. 

“We did a lot of reflecting on 
our own and talked a lot,’ Bur- 
khardt said. “We got to know 
each other way more than I would 
have ever expected because we 
were literally not leaving each 
others side for four days straight.” 

MOVE is working on offer- 
ing these students the trip again 
this year, but the animal sanctu- 
ary has limited weeks available. 
One week that is open is May 
10-17, but this is the same week 
as graduation so the three seniors 
on the trip will not be able to at- 
tend. 

Casey Ciapciak, ’16, wants 
to go on the trip, but will really 
miss the seniors. 

“When you go through a 
tough situation, you’re in it to- 
gether and you’re going to really 
bond,” Ciapciak said. “I absolute- 
ly love the seniors, so I’m so sad 
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Left to right: Teresa DiTommaso, ’17, Kenny Giangregorio, ‘16, Jenna Burkhardt,'14, Kathryn Record, '17, Ibby Hearn, 
14, Casey Ciapciak, ’16 and Brian Lothrop ’16. These MOVE trip members helped keep the spirits up in the Chicago air- 


port. 


it’s during graduation week.” 

Despite their disappoint- 
ment, the group made the most 
of their experience. They will e1- 
ther get a full refund or a voucher 
from the airline, and empathy 
is felt from the groups who did 
reach their destination. 

“When we heard about the 
Utah trip we felt really bad. It’s 
heartbreaking because you apply 
for it, you pay for it, and it’s out of 
the goodness of your own heart,” 
said CeCe Horbat, ’16, who went 


on the New Orleans trip. “You 
don’t do it for a resume; you do 
it because you know it’s going to 
be an amazing experience and 
you know the bonds you’re going 
to make. I couldn’t even imagine 
that happening to us.” 

They weren’t the only ones 
stranded in Chicago; thousands 
could not fly where they wanted 
to because of the extreme weath- 
er conditions. Luckily, United 
Airlines gave them vouchers for 
food because they were stranded 


due to a crew problem rather than 
weather like the others. 

“We started seeing the same 
people every day because there 
were a lot of people stuck there for 
the rest of the week,” Burkhardt 
said. “We were lucky to get out 
when we did. I’m just lucky that 
I got to go on four other trips and 


hopefully in the future I'll get to 


go to Utah on my own. I’m hop- 
ing to use the voucher from the 
airline to go at a later date.” 


Students return from break to Icy campus 





By Alexandra Beck 
Photo Editor 


In the two weeks since stu- 
dents returned from winter break, 
extreme weather has resulted in 
dangerous conditions. Slippery 
roads, icy walkways, and nega- 
tive temperatures are affecting 
many lives this winter, leading to 
injuries and malfunctions. 

Emma Watson, 714, who 
is employed in the bookstore, 
slipped on the ice and broke 
her hand. “I was on campus the 
week before classes because I 


was working. I took one step out 
of my car and fell and broke my 
hand,” she said. “On Wednesday 
there was a bunch of freezing 
rain, and it just kept happening 
over and over.” 

Because of the second “polar 
vortex,” temperatures in Burling- 
ton hit minus 25 degrees over- 
night and minus 13 during the 
day on Tuesday. “My weather app 
said the ‘real feel’ was minus 32 
degrees, and the actual tempera- 
ture didn’t go above negatives all 
day,” said Janelle Lavery, ‘14. 

“Anything you put next to 
the window turns to ice,” said 





Mary Varnavides, 15, a resident 
of Canterbury Hall, whose heat 
broke amidst the freezing cold 
weather. “When I got to campus 
my room was 96 degrees, and 
when I tried to change it to a 
normal temperature it continued 
to spike up. I had to sleep with it 
off for a couple nights which was 
miserable.” 

Varnavides put in a work 
order on Monday, and the heater 
was fixed on Tuesday. “There 
were no other problems other 
than that the door to Canterbury 
broke as well,” she said. 

“The area behind Canterbury 
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A snow-covered bike outside of the Ethan Allen apartments. Transportation such as biking and walking gets more difficult in the icy and 
snowy conditions on campus. 


looked like an ice rink,” Watson 
added. “So did the parking lot be- 
hind the 200 townhouses.” 

The custodial staff is “dedi- 
cated and work around the 
clock,” according to Dave Cutler, 
director of facilities. “Since the 
temperatures have dropped so 
low we can’t use salt to cut the 
ice, we have to use sand. We’ve 
already used eight times the nor- 
mal amount of sand.” 

“We work from the core of 
campus, such as Alliot, and then 
we move outward,” Cutler added. 
“If we don’t get to your work or- 


der the day you requested, it is 


probably because you live on the 
perimeter, like North campus.” 

There have been even more 
inconveniences due to the weath- 
er, affecting not only students but 
faculty as well. Overnight, on 
Jan. 20, a heating coil froze in 
Durick Library, leading to a wa- 
ter spill in the basement. “There 
was steam and water in the base- 
ment, the carpet was soaked,” 
said John Payne, director of li- 
brary and information services. 
“The custodial staff was in there 
at the time and they had to leave 
the building and wait outside in 
the negative degree weather.” 

Payne explained that like 
Canterbury, “the front doors 
were malfunctioning, but every- 
thing has been fixed.” He added 
that there was ice on the inside 
of his and other colleagues’ win- 
dows. 

According to the National 
Weather Service Forecast Of- 
fice, minus 13 degrees is not even 
close to the record low in Burl- 
ington, which was minus 30 de- 
grees in January, 1957. 

“Tt hasn’t been this cold since 
the snow day we had freshman 
year,” said Watson, referring to 
the March 2011 snowstorm that 
forced a school-wide shut down 
during an accepted students day. 

Payne mentioned that his 
colleagues who worked at St. Mi- 
chael’s in the 1970s have said that 
this type of weather was normal 
before global warming began its 
effects. 
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Nine classes cancelled for spring semester 


Class cancellation due to underenrollment affects twenty-four students 


By Paige Leahy 
Arts & Lifestyle Editor 


With the small population 
of students at St. Michael’s, class 
sizes are typically smaller than 
average, some with as little as six 
to eight students. However, if the 
class does not exceed a certain 
number of enrolled students, it 
is more than likely that the class 
may be cancelled for that semes- 
ter, resulting in students fearing 
that they will lack the credits they 
need in order to complete their 
major or graduation requirement. 

“To hear that my class was 
cancelled because only three or 
four students signed up was ex- 
tremely upsetting,” said Jenna 
Maksian, °16, whose advanced 
writing for media class was can- 
celled this spring semester. 

“If the class has less than 
five students, it is going to be 
scrutinized, and the question 
will be asked whether or not it is 
necessary to have the class,” said 
John Sheehey, registrar of St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

Ultimately, it is up to the 
dean of the college to communi- 
cate with the department chair of 
the subject of the class to discuss 
the necessity of the class. 

Twenty-four students were 
affected by the cancellation of 
certain classes this semester, 
out of the nearly 1,900 student 
populous of the campus, said Jef- 
frey Trumbower, dean of St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

“We do our best to estimate 


student demand when we create 
the course schedule, but as you 
can imagine that’s a very inexact 
science,” Trumbower said in an 
email. “It’s not always easy to 
predict. So after the initial regis- 
tration period, if there are reason- 
able consolidations and adjust- 
ments we can make, we do so, but 
only after making sure that stu- 
dent impact is minimized and no 
one’s path to on-time graduation 
is put at risk.” 

Sheehey reported that nine 
classes were cancelled this se- 
mester, which had a span of one 
to four students enrolled. A few 
of these cancelled classes includ- 
ed Epic and Heroic Traditions, 
an honors course; Democracy in 
India, a political science course; 
and Advanced Writing for Me- 
dia, a media studies course. 

Trumbower justified the can- 
cellations. “Since I’ve been dean 
in the last nine years, we have 
never to my knowledge endan- 
gered a student’s path to on-time 
graduation via course cancella- 
tion,” he said. “The reason we oc- 
casionally have to cancel a course 
is purely financial: college is ex- 
pensive enough as it is. It would 
be even more expensive if we had 
to pay faculty, whether adjunct 
or full-time, their full salary to 
teach just a handful of students.” 

“Tt is often just not feasible 
to have a class with less than five 
students, as it-does not cover the 
cost to pay for the class to be run 
as well the change in the learn- 
ing environment of the class,” 
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Despite classes being cancelled, students have other class options to choose from. 


said Traci Griffith, media stud- 
ies, journalism & digital arts 
department chair. “Some classes 
require that student interaction to 
make the class work.” 

Almost all of the professors 
in the MJD department have ab- 
sorbed additional students into 
their classes to accommodate for 
students in need of requirements 
or credits, said Griffith. 

“T think the administration 
at St. Michael’s is leagues ahead 
of many other larger, more bu- 
reaucratic institutions, where 
students often have trouble 


graduating on time because cer- 
tain required courses are either 
consistently full or not offered 
frequently enough,” Trumbower 
said. 

Trumbower feels that the 
college does the best they can in 
accommodating students with 
their requirements, making sure 
a student has what they need in 
order to graduate on time. 

As a student gains seniority 
at the college, it becomes easier 
to receive a first choicé class and, 
while mistakes are inevitable, it is 
important to be patient and open 


minded towards different class 
options that a student may not 
have previously thought about, 
Sheehey said. “If a student actu- 
ally needs to have a class, the col- 
lege will take care of them. Often 
there is something else that will 
fill the same requirement, and a 
student may be surprised about 
all of the tremendous classes out 
there. All of the classes offered 
here have something valuable for 
students to take away.” 
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Campus gets new face lift 


Renovations change McCarthy and Alliot 


By Aaron Gasson 
Columns Editor 


In the aftermath of the open- 
ing of the Dion Family Student 
Center, St. Michael’s has con- 
tinued renovations on campus 
with the addition of new seats in 
the McCarthy Arts Center and a 
backpack storage area in Alliot 
Student Center. 

The new backpack area sits 
in the vacant space the Knight 
Stand once occupied in Alliot. 
With the introduction of Einstein 
Bros. Bagel in the Dion Center, 
the question for Dawn Ellin- 
wood, vice president for student 
affairs and associate dean of stu- 
dents, became how best to use the 
space left behind. 

“The motivation was purely 
safety,” Ellinwood said. 

She said she had seen people 
trip and fall because of the clut- 
ter caused by backpacks lined 
up on the floor. The idea for the 
backpack space started a year 
ago, with the original idea be- 
ing to use the Knight Stand as a 
kind of backpack check. The plan 
was adapted after discussions be- 
tween Ellinwood and other stu- 
dent life staff. 

Reviews from students have 


- been mixed: Ellinwood said her? 


self that the new backpack area is 
not “an end all, be all’ solution, 
but she went on to say that “ver- 
sus what it was, there has been 
improvement.” She hopes that 
students will continue to use the 
space effectively and believes the 
clutter will get better over time. 


“Said. ~ Sas vikae 
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New seats have been installed in McCarthy Arts Center. The McCar- 
thy renovations cost about $180,000. 


Across campus, the change 
in seating in the McCarthy Arts 
Center and main stage was the 
result of a long effort. 

“Tt has been a process span- 
ning the past eight to 10 years and 
intensified in the last 18 months,” 
said Peter Harrigan, chair of the 
fine arts department. 

The old chairs were uncom- 
fortable and squeaky which, in 
the middle of a scene in a show, 
became _an annoya Harrigan. 







The funding for this renova- 
tion came from the administra- 
tion, Harrigan said. In an. email, 
Harrigan said the renovations, 
which included the new- seats, 
carpet, painting, and installation, 
amounted to about $180,000. 

“T- am happy to have the 


SOUTH SUDAN: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


“It was through those inter- 
views where we heard their fa- 
mous quote that everyone talks 
about, which is ‘education is our 
mother and our father,” said 
Kusserow. 

There is a concern about how 
the conflict will affect the girls’ 
school, which is still scheduled to 





reopen in February. 
“Registration of students 
could be sporadic,” said Kusse- 
row. “Some of these students will 
be traumatized students, I think, 
because not all the students we 
get and we fund are from Yei. 
They’re from other parts where 
there’s been even more conflict.” 
The war, from which many 
refugees fled in the 1980s ended 


ad 





change.” Harrigan said. 

Students agreed. Shannon 
Carroll, °15, is a theater major 
and remarked that the new seats 
are “beautiful, comfortable, and 
more professional for a theater 
setting.” 

As the assistant director 
for the upcoming production of. 
“Godspell,” Carroll said she is 
excited about having the new 
seats for the show. 

So what became of the old 
McCarthy seats? Harrigan said 
that most were recycled for the 
metal, but a few were taken as 
souvenirs by sentimental stu- 
dents. Evidence that while change 
is often good, some old memories 
are worth holding on to. 


in 2005 with the signing of a 
peace agreement. In 2011, Suda- 
nese from Sudan and around the 
world voted and South Sudan be- 
came its own country. 

“T organized a group and 
we registered and we voted for 
independence of the south,” re- 
calls Deng. “It was very exciting 
news, last year, when the second 
anniversary of the independence 
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Atem Deng, one of the original Lost Boys, discusses the situation in Sudan. 















“My backyard.” 7 
Nora Stoelting, '14 


“The pathways.” 
Carlos Sian, 715 


“The track.” 
Grace Bonaiuto, 14 





of South Sudan was celebrated. I 
was there too.” 

Deng recounts the celebra- 
tion as a time of great happiness 
and excitement. 

“Everybody was so happy 
that they have their independent 
country. Now it has turned in a 
different direction. That excite- 
ment that they had last year has 
now turned into crisis.” 

It’s a conflict that affects the 
entire country, whether or not it’s 
directly experiencing the fight- 
ing, according to Deng. 

“If you live in South Burl- 
ington and you have relative liv- 
ing in Northgate that gets killed 
or displaced you can still feel it in 
South Burlington too,” explained 
Deng. “So the whole country is 
feeling it.” 

SUDEF’s clinics in Kalthok 
and its satellite clinic in Minkam- 
mann are feeling the ramifica- 
tions of the conflict as more 
people have arrived from outside 
the region than the clinic is built 
to handle. According to SUDEF, 
the clinics are meant to serve the 
needs of the area’s 25,000 inhab- 
itants, but the area is currently 
dealing with the influx of around 
100,000 displaced persons in the 


If you could renovate 
anything on campus, what 













would it be? 


we 





“Ryan basement.” 
Anthony Lopez, 16 










“The gym.” 
Steven Morel, 17 


“The academic 
buildings.” 
Taylor Williams, 15 


small county, said Julie Elmore 
who manages communications 
and administration for SUDEF. 
Supplies are short and Awerial 
County, where the clinics are lo- 
cated, came under attack this past 
week from retreating rebels, said 
Elmore. 

“The situation is returning to 
normal in the South Eastern part 
of the county, while fear remains 
at the northern part of the coun- 
ty,’ wrote’ Abraham Awolich, 
founder and director of SUDEF, 
in a Facebook update. 

According to Awolich, a 
number of civilians in Kalthok 
were killed in the attack and a 
significant number sustained in- 
juries, though he gives no exact 
numbers. The SUDEF clinic is 
also treating a number of people 
with gunshot wounds. 

“The clinic is in desperate 
need of assistance,” said Elmore, 
as all of the available resources 
have been funneled into treating 
the wounded. 

“Civilians are still shocked 
by the attack and a number of 
people remain missing,” Awolich 
said. “The morale is very high, 
however.” 
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Wednesday 







Fiction Writing Workshop 
Burlington Writers Workshop 
Headquarters, 6:30 p.m. 






Relay for Life Kickoff Rally 
McCarthy Arts Center, 6 p.m. 


Monday 







Alex and Ani Fundraiser 
Alex and Ani Retail Store, 
10 a.m.-7pm. 







The Addams Family Musi- 
cal Comedy 
Paramount Theatre of Rut- 


Saturday 





Bolton After Dark » 






Rush 
Higher Ground, 8 p.m. 





By Liam Connors 
Managing Editor 


WARPAINT - Self-titled. 
The Los Angeles quartet follows 
up their 2010 debut “The Fool,” 
with another drifting, hazy col- 
lection of songs. Since their first 
EP, Warpaint has always created 
wonderfully textured songs that 
blend some of the best elements of 
psychadelic, shoegaze and rock. 
On their self-titled sophomore 
release, they don't change their 
style too much and while some 
might criticize their lack of for- 
ward movement, it doesn't bother 
me or detract from the excel- 
lence of the songs presented here. 
Most songs are centered around 
the rhythmic backbone of Jenny 
Lee Lindberg's bass and Stella 
Mozgawa's drums while the 
guitar work of Emily Kokal and 
Theresa Weyman form the twist- 
ing muscle and sinew that bind 
the songs together. Songs like 
“Biggy” and “Teese” are wonder- 
fully expansive with sound and 
melody ebbing and flowing and 
swirling into a dream like ether. 


MOGWAI - Rave Tapes. 
Scotland’s post-rock titans, Mog- 
wai, have returned with their 
first album since 2011’s “Hard- 
core will Never Die, but You 
Will” with “Rave Tapes.” “Rave 
Tapes” is much like Mogwai’s 
other records. Songs start quiet, 
stay quiet for a bit, get loud and 
they either stay loud or get quiet 















French connec Group 
Fletcher Free Library, 4-5:30 
p.m. 


Thursday 


Greg Delanty: So Little 
Time: Words and Images 
for a World in Climate Crisis 
Pomerleau Alumni. Center, 
4:30-6:30 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Peace & Popcorn 
Peace & Justice Center, 6 P. m. 


“Textured” Vermont Metro 


Gallery 
BCA Center, day-long event 


Sunday — 


Mi Yard Reggae Night with 
Big Dog & Demus _ 
Nectar’ S; ~ Pe Fab ss 








again. That might be a simplis- 


tic and uncreative way to look at. 


their music (and a lot of post-rock 
in general) but it establishes how 
easy it is to get trapped in predict- 
able song structures in this genre. 
Still, Mogwai is one of the best 
post-rock groups today and their 
1997 debut “Young Team” is an 
epic record. With “Rave Tapes,” 
Mogwai brings more synths into 
the mix, though the guitar lines 
accompanied by the bass coun- 
termelodies still tend to dominate 
the landscape. The album doesn’t 
offer much from Mogwai that 
they haven’t already done. Still, 
the music is solid but it doesn’t 
vary from what they were doing 
almost two decades ago. The al- 
bum is Mogwai being Mogwai 
and making the music they know 
how to make and in that regard 
they are successful. 


GUERILLA TOSS - Gay Dis- 
co. 

Okay, so technically this al- 
bum came out in November 2013, 
but it didn’t come out in time for 
a print review, so here it is now. 
The reason I’m bending to ac- 
commodate this record and give 
it some time is because it’s excel- 
lent. One of the best things ve 
heard in a while. Guerilla Toss 
is a Boston based noise-rock, 
dance-skronk, — punk-freak-out, 
hold-no-punches band. How’s 
that for an over indulgent de- 




















Friday 


The Machine 
Higher Ground, 8 p.m. 


Anonymous: Contemporary 
Tibetan Art 

Fleming Museum at UVM, 
day-long event 






Wednesday | 


What a Joke! Standup Sats 
edy Open Mic 
Nectat’s, 7 p.m. 


The Darkside of Chocolate: 
Documentary 
City Market, 6:45-8 p.m. 










Monday 


Canada and the United 
States: Friends, Partners, | 
Allies, presented by Gary 
Doer, Ambassador of 
Canada to U.S. 

McCarthy Arts Center, 4 p.m. 


New music round up 


The latest music reviewed ~ 


scription? Yet, I’m being some- 
what serious. Their songs are de- 
mented dance tunes with guitar 
skronk, howling synth warbles 
and wild unintelligible vocals 
squeaked out over the top. The 
opening track, “Trash Bed,” is 
a frantic, helter-skelter, blasts of 
jagged bass grooves and relent- 
less drums while seasick guitar 
and synth noises erupt from all 
sides. The entire album is full of 
thrilling moments like this. What 
ties everything together is the 
sense that Guerilla Toss is about 
to go off the rails into totally ca- 
cophony, but doesn’t. They are in 
control and have definite struc- 
ture to their songs. Noise bands 
are a tricky beast; too much noise 
and no structure can make for 
difficult listening and too much 
takes away from the wild excite- 
ment. and experimentation. that 
makes noise music so thrilling. 
Guerilla Toss walks this line ex- 
pertly, making this album an ab- 
solute joy to listen to. 



































Saturday Sunday 















Alice’s Wonderland: A Most 
Curious Adventure 

ECHO Lake Aquarium and 
Science Center/Leahy Center 
for Lake Champlain, day-long 
event 










Burlington Winter Farmer’s 
Market 

Memorial Auditorium, 

10 a.m.-2 p.m. 














Karaoke 
Franny O's, 9 p.m. 










Thursday Priday 


















Half & Half Comedy 
Nectat’s, 7 p.m. 


Supersounds DJ 
Ri Ra Itish Pub, 10 p.m. 












Apres Mai, Frech Film 
Screening 
Cheray Hall 101, 8 pa m. 


Ballroom & Latin Dancing 
Jazzercize Studio, 7-10 p.m. 














Tuesday Wednesday 


Josh Panda’s Acoustic Soul 
Night 
Skinny Pancake, 8 p.m. 










Trivia with Top Hat Enter- 
tainment 
On Tap Bar & Grill, 7 p.m. 













“Other Desert Cities” 
Flynn Mainstage, 7:30 p.m. 


Gubbulidis (Acoustic) 
Nectar’s, 7:30 p.m. 
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Combating sexual assault on campus 


One in five. 

One in five female students 
on college campuses has been 
sexually assaulted, according to 
a report released by the White 
House Council on Women and 
Girls last week. That means that, 
statistically, one of the girls liv- 
ing in my five-person townhouse 
will have experienced sexual as- 
sault, and unfortunately one of 
them has. 

The White House Council 
report, entitled “Rape and Sexual 
Assault: A Renewed Call to Ac- 
tion,” states “Sexual assault is 
a particular problem on college 
campuses” as many victims are 
“sexually abused while drunk, 
under the influence. of drugs, 
passed out, or otherwise incapac- 
itated.” President Obama created 
a task force of senior administra- 
tion officials last week to address 
this problem. 

I love St. Michael’s, but liv- 
ing at this small, residential col- 
lege is like living in a bubble. We 
have a false sense of safety here, 


as if the cruelties of the outside 
world can’t touch us. We feel safe 
enough to leave the front doors of 
our houses and suites unlocked, 
leave our backpacks unattended, 
and walk home alone at night. 

When I studied abroad in 
Rome, Italy last year, walking 
home alone at night was un- 
fathomable. The less-inhabited 
streets and alleys of Rome always 
seemed to give off a foreboding 
air, scaring me away from even 
just running out for gelato alone 
after sundown. 

According to the numbers St. 
Michael’s submitted to the Clery 
Act, which is a federal law that 
requires all colleges and univer- 
sities to disclose crime statistics, 
only one forcible rape occurred 
at St. Michael’s in 2012, the most 
recent year for which statistics 
are available. With only one 
forcible rape recently, it makes 
us think that sexual assault and 
rape don’t happen here. But it is 
important to keep in mind that 
many incidents of sexual assault 


go unreported. 

Only 12 percent of sexual 
assault victims on college cam- 
puses report the assault, accord- 
ing to the White House Council 
report. Therefore, it is extremely 
likely that more sexual assaults 
and rapes do indeed occur at St. 
Michael’s, and they are simply 
not reported to law enforcement. 

In mid-February, the Center 
for Women and Gender and the 
office for student affairs will be 
hosting the newly created HOPE 
week, in conjunction with HOPE 
Works in Burlington. This will 
be a week dedicated to raising 
awareness of consent and pre- 
venting sexual assault. Programs 


such as One Billion Rising, anda 


workshop on consent for faculty 
and staff, are on the schedule for 
HOPE week. Also, a chapter of 
It Happens Here, a project that 
provides an outlet to those af- 
fected by sexual assault as a way 
to share their personal experi- 
ences, formed last semester at St. 
Michael’s. I think initiatives like 








DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


A week dedicated to Martin Luther King Jr. 


Clockwise from above left: A banner honoring 
the words of Martin Luther King Jr. hangs on 
the Chapel of Saint Michael the Archangel; 
Russell Hammond, 15, took first place at the 
second annual MLK Slam Poetry Competi- 
tion on Friday; Renowned poet Reggie Gibson 
holds a workshop for aspiring slam poets in 
Eddie’s Lounge on Friday. 


THE DEFENDER 
STAFF 


this are precisely what President 
Obama had in mind when he cre- 
ated the new task force last week. 
Sexual assault is a major 
concern on college campuses, 
even small, tight-knit colleges } 
like St. Michael’s. Unfortunately, 
few seem to want to talk about it, 
and the problem never goes away. 
This needs to change. Until every 
student at St. Michael’s feels 100 
percent safe walking home alone 
at night, this is not a safe place. 
Some weekends I do end up 
walking home alone in the wee 
hours of the morning, and every 
time that happens my mind goes 
to my one housemate: that has 
experienced sexual assault. And 
every time I wonder, is this really 
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Coming home and dealing with re-entry 


How returning study abroad students cope with “rev 


By Betsy Manero 
Features Editor 


One of the first things I saw 
in Nepal was a naked man walk- 
ing around the half-paved streets. 
My first thought was, “Oh, God, 
why didn’t I study abroad in Eu- 
rope?” It was a hard transition 
at first, but I went into my se- 
mester knowing that it would be 
hard. Not to mention I was with 
20 other students who were also 
adjusting to the Third World and 
under the care of a program help- 
ing us through our culture shock. 
After the first knee jerk reaction, 
the “honeymoon” phase and then 
a second period of adjustment, I 
found myself comfortable walk- 
ing the trash-laden streets of 
Kathmandu by myself. 

What I didn’t think would be 
hard was returning to the United 
States. Many students, myself 
included, did not adjust to life at 
home right away. Though every- 
thing is familiar, study abroad 
returnees often go through some 
phases of culture shock, though 
this time it’s called “reverse cul- 
ture shock” or “re-entry shock.” 

In his handbook on re-entry 
shock, Leonore Cavallero, an 
academic director for the School 
for International Training (SIT) 
in Ecuador, describes the phases 
study abroad returnees might go 
through. 

“The first few days of being 
home can be euphoric,” Caval- 
lero wrote. “During subsequent 
weeks, when the shock of re-en- 
try hits, the student might feel de- 
pressed or unsure of him/herself 
and uncertain about previously 
made plans. Mood swings are fre- 
quent, as are long conversations 
about goals and priorities. The 
problem is compounded by the 
feeling that no one around them 
can relate to what is happening to 
them, except perhaps other newly 
returned SIT students.” 

Eben Yonnetti works as a 
program coordinator for SIT in 
Nepal. Yonetti had the unique 
experience of studying abroad in 
both Germany and Nepal when 
he was in college. He now uses 
his own experiences to help his 
students through the re-entry 
process. 

“In terms of reverse culture 
shock, that could almost be worse 
than culture shock, because 
youre not expecting it,” Yonnetti 
said. 

Tarryn Bartkus, 15, spent 
her fall, 2013 semester studying 
post-conflict transformation in 
Gulu, Uganda. 

“T really wanted the sleep- 
ing-on-the-dirt-floor-of-a-mud- 
hut experience,” said Bartkus 
about her choice to go to the de- 
veloping world. 

After returning home, Bark- 
tus began to feel the effects of re- 
entry shock. 

“A lot of what used to feel 
normal just doesn’t feel normal,” 


-Barktus said. “I don’t necessarily 

_ want it to feel normal, but I want 
-to fit in, but how badly do I want 
to fit in? I don’t want to lose all 
this progress that I’ve felt like I 
made.” 

According to Peggy Imai, 
director of the study abroad pro- 
gram, this is.a typical sentiment 
from students returning..to St. 
Michael’s. ae 


“You'll see students here that Ze 
kind of resist coming back. into 


the fold because they know that 
there’s something that’s bigger 
out there,” said Imai. 

However, reintegration is not 
a difficult process for all students. 
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many times in the last six years 
that it doesn’t faze me anymore. I 
know when I get to a place when 
I’m leaving in four months, just 
grin and bear it. 

How does Guffey escape 
culture shock? By finding a rou- 
tine. 

“The routine is a big thing,” 
he said. 

Guffey’s routine started by 
having -breakfast in his home 
stay every morning before taking 
the tram to class. In Grenoble, 
Guffey studied French language 
and culture at a local. university 
with 60,000 students, many of 
whom were international — stu- 


eer 
ae 


erse culture shock” 





PHOTO COURTESY OF TARRYN BARTKUS 
Tarryn Bartkus, ’15, and her host mother, Alice, in Gulu, Uganda where Tarryn spent fall 2013 studying abroad. 


never left New England and nev- 
er been on an airplane, so it’s all 
relative,” said Imai. “If you’ve 
never left Vermon t. and now 
you're going to London, a big 
city, then you have access to a lot 
of the museums and the theater. 
As long as you put yourself out 
there and you’re not just hang- 
ing out with Americans. You’re 
trying to live that life and you’re 
exploring, then your experienc- 
es there could be as intense as 
someone who’s had a lot of travel 
experience and is now going to 
some place like Tanzania.” 
There are resources for stu- 
dents who are experiencing re- 


what you missed.” 

St. Michael’s also offers re- 
sources for students returning 
from abroad. Other than talking 
to Imai, students can also become 
involved in PALs and Interna- 
tional Outreach. Both programs 
partner St. Michael’s students 
with foreign exchange students. 
The college also offers classes on 
re-integration through the Eng- 
lish and media studies depart- 
ments. 

Talking with other study 
abroad returnees can also be 
helpful. I sat down with Nora 
Stoelting, *14, who studied in 
Zanzibar, Tanzania in fall 2012. 





| don’t necessarily want it to feel normal, but | want to fit in, but how badly do | want 
to fit in? | don’t want to lose all this progress that I’ve felt like | made. 





“Students will say, ‘It really 


wasn’t all that much different 
from here, so my difficulties are 
getting used to having a room- 
mate,’ or something like that,” 
Imai said. 

Matt Guffey, 14, spent last 
semester in Grenoble, France. 
Though it was a large move, 
Guffey is used to moving. He has 
lived in California, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Colorado, Texas, 
Massachusetts and Vermont. 
All of this traveling has taught 
Guffey how to adjust to a new 
lifestyle and avoid culture shock 
and re-entry shock. 

“T think I’m one of the few in 
my group that hasn’t felt it either 
way,” Guffey said. “I moved so 


dents. After getting out of class, 
Guffey would go to the gym, do 
his homework and then spend 
time with his home stay family. 

“As soon as I got there I just 
nailed something down and that 
makes life a lot easier,’ Guffey 
said. 

Not all students who go to 
Europe will have as easy a time 
as Guffey did. Even some. of 
Guffey’s American classmates 
in France went through~-culture 
shock and re-entry: shock. Ac- 
cording to Imai, students who 
come back from the developing 
world are just as likely to have re- 
entry shock. It depends on both 
the place and the person. 

“We have students who have 


- Tarryn Bartkus, 15 


entry shock. Many study abroad 
programs will have seminars or 
discussions about the difficulties 
of returning home. 

Yonnetti spends an entire 
class period giving his students 
advice on re-entry shock. He re- 
minds his students that not only 
have they changed over their 
four month period, but so has the 
home that they’re returning to. 

“Don’t expect so much from 
everybody at home, because es- 
sentially you’ve been missing 
from ‘everybody else’s world so 
you're going to go back and have 
to enter into it again,” Yonnetti 
said. “Instead of you filling them 


in, more times than not it’s like 


everybody’s filling. you in on 
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After leaving Tanzania, Stoelting 
struggled to be as happy as she 
had been abroad. One year out 
from her semester abroad, Stoelt- 
ing has perspective on what re- 
entry shock is like. Stoelting was 
given the advice to start doing 
one thing that makes her happy 
every day by a guest lecturer in 
one of her classes. 

“T think that after I started 
thinking like that I started find- 
ing happiness,” Stoelting said. 
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Evaluating proposed reforms to surveillance 





Liam Connors 
Managing Editor 


It’s like the old saying, “Just 
because you can doesn’t mean 
you should.” Just because we 
have the ability to surveil and 
gather information on people, in- 
cluding the citizens of this coun- 
try, should we? Many argue that 
we should, that in today’s world 
we need to protect ourselves from 
terrorist attacks and gathering in- 
telligence is a way to uncover at- 
tacks before they are carried out. 
Others argue that the National 
Security Agency’s collection of 
the telephone metadata of Ameri- 
can citizens is a violation of pri- 
vacy. 

“America’s capabilities are 
truly unique, and the power of 
new technologies means _ that 
there are fewer and fewer techni- 
cal restraints on what we can do,” 
said President Obama on Jan. 17. 
“That places the obligation on us 
to ask the tough questions about 
what we should do.” 

What is the answer to this 
tough, prickly question of how to 


balance security and privacy? 

By now, we all know the sto- 
ry of Edward Snowden, the NSA 
contractor who revealed the gov- 
ernment’s collection of people’s 
phone metadata. The leaks once 
again rekindled the debate over 
privacy and intelligence gather- 
ing. Once again, how far is too 
far? 

Over the last six months, 
Obama has consulted with an 
outside review group on intelli- 
gence and communications tech- 
nologies and the Privacy and Civ- 
il Liberties Oversight Board, as 
well as “foreign partners, privacy 
advocates and industry leaders.” 
During his speech on Jan. 17, he 
announced a set of reforms on 
surveillance. 

These reforms were not as 
far-reaching nor as comprehen- 
sive as some have hoped. The 
biggest item, the government’s 
collection of citizens’ phone 
metadata, is not going to be halt- 
ed, but instead the data will be 
stored outside of the government 
by a third party. Who this third 
party is has yet to be determined. 

““We’re happy that the presi- 
dent is taking seriously the com- 
plaints about the surveillance 
that’s been going on against 
Americans, but we don’t think 
that it’s far enough,” said Allen 
Gilbert, executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union- 
Vermont (ACLU-VT). “We 
would like to have heard that he 
would end the NSA dragnet sur- 
veillance programs and bulk col- 
lection of phone records.” 

While the President’s re- 
forms in regards to the collection 
of metadata might not have been 


as far-reaching as Gilbert hoped, 
he mentioned that there were a 
few promising reforms. 

“We like the idea of there be- 
ing a public advocate within the 
FISA court,’ Gilbert said. “The 
idea that there’s somebody there 
implementing civil liberties con- 
cerns that the public might have, 
that’s a good thing.” 

The FISA (Foreign Intel- 
ligence Surveillance Act) court 
is the result of a bill passed by 
Congress in 1978 that “limits 
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that everyone is entitled to a fair 
trial with both sides represented, 
shouldn’t we make it the same 
practice in all our courts? 

Along with adding a pub- 
lic advocate to the FISA court, 
Obama is calling for an annual 
declassification of FISA reports. 
While this may not seem like a 
particularly large step forward, 
it will allow us to understand 
what has happened in the past 
and often understanding the past 
helps us to make more sense of 


Hughes said. “It could be just 
innocuous window dressing or 
some of them could be signifi- 
cant.” 

We might not know the re- 
sults of these reforms for years. 
Perhaps they will be huge and 
there will be major changes in 
government surveillance practic- 
es in the next decade or maybe, 
these are simply hollow changes 
that crumble over the years. 

“T think we should be con- 
cerned about a surveillance soci- 





America’s capabilities are truly unique, and the power of new 
technologies means that there are fewer and fewer technical 
restraints on what we can do. That places the obligation on us 
to ask the tough questions about what we should do. 3 





wiretapping for purposes of intel- 
ligence gathering when it’s done 
to American citizens or resident 
aliens inside the United States,” 
said John Hughes, professor -of 
political science at St. Michael’s, 

Previously, only the govern- 
ment made an appeal in the FISA 


court, with no-one representing © < 
the other side: “With Obama’s 


reform, there would be a public 


the case. This seems like not only 
a very reasonable measure, but 
also one so simple it should have 
already been in place. If the stan- 
dard of justice in our country is 


- President Barack Obama 


the present. The declassification 
of these documents could lend 
insight to the current state we are 
inright now. 

“The more information that 


“can be learned about these pro- 
“grams, the better off it’ll be for’ 


everybody,” Gilbert said. 
While these reforms seem 

to be some steps in the right di- 

reetion, they are not a grand re- 


advocate to give the other side of.;.structuring of the system with 


which our government conducts 
surveillance. 

“What it really is going to 
mean is going to depend on the 
details of the implementation,” 
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ety,” Hughes said. “Surveillance 
has a way of imposing confor- 
mity on people. It sucks all the 
spontaneity out of life.” 

It is essential for us, the 
citizens of this country, to keep 
asking questions and to call into 


~ consideration policies and prac- 


tices that infringe upon our civil 
liberties. We must be vigilant, in- 
formed and thoughtful citizens, 
actively checking the balance be- 
tween privacy and security and 
ensuring that it holds. 
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SAUCES CRUSTS Baked H 
Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional e am 
Creamy Alfredo xtra Thin or Thick 
Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 
Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 
Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MEDADD.50LGADD .75 

Gluten Free MED ADD 3.50 


Barbecue 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 


REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 
PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 
SINGLE (1lb) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2Ib) $13.50 
DOUBE DOUBLE (4lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS 
GARLIC $4.50 

CHEESY $5.50 

SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 


SWEET NUTELLA $4.75 


PIZZA ACCENTS MED $0.50 each LG $0.75 each 


SRIRACHA SAUCE 
CAJUN SPICE 


TRADITIONAL 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, 
New England Baked Ham, Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers 


951-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSGNLINE.COM 


ORDER GNLINE 
FREE DELIVERYVACARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE iD 


and White Mushrooms 
MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, 
Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England 


NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 
Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sliced 
Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles 
of Gorgonzola Cheese 
AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, 
Italian Pepperoni, Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 
Italian Sausage 


HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England 
Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and 
Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 
Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 
Spicy Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola 


Cheeses 


MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Green 


Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, Shredded Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, 


Rosemary and Feta Cheese 
BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, 
Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, White Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 


Marinated Chicken 
FENNEL SAUSAGE GROUMET 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 


Sausage, Fennel, Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 


with Gorgonzola Cheese 
THAI CHICKEN: 


Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 


Chicken Breast, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 


Peppers - 


GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE 


with Drizzled Honey 
VEGETARIAN WORKS 


GORGONZOLA GOURMET 


Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum 
Tomatoes and California Black Olives 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN» MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, White 
Mushrooms, Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat Cheese 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green 
Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and California 
Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 


FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

ROASTED CHICKEN BB 
FRESH SALADS Barbecua Sareatated geste at ee Cheese, Marinated Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum 
CARDEN Sige Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted (o™matoes with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola 
Napa ge 2 ik PT nal i Le PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 


LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni 
New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and 


California Black Olives 


HONEY 
MESQUITE SPICE 


VEGAN SALVATION 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried 
" Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 
MED$14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 


Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black 


Olives 
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Men’s ice hockey looks to improve in ’14. 


Purple Knights struggle with losing record as season progresses 


By Chelsea Hicking 
Online Editor 


The men’s hockey team 
snapped a five game losing streak 
on Friday, winning its first game 
since Jan. 4. The team’s record 
now stands at 2-14-1. 

First-year defenseman Dan 
Divis, who scored two goals and 
made an assist during the 7-1 vic- 
tory over Southern Maine on Fri- 
day, expressed frustration with 
the team’s record. 


“Our record is not any indi- 
cation of how good we are as a 
team,” Divis said. “It’s frustrat- 
ing knowing that our record is so 
poor, but we’re really at a much 
higher level than it seems.” 

“The majority of our time 
this year, we have actually played 
pretty great hockey,” said head 
coach Damian Digiulian, in an 
email interview. “Sounds hard to 
believe, but it’s true.” 

Though the team has been 
able to compete with adversaries 


for large portions of each game, 
according to Divis and Digiulian, 
finishing strong and playing a 
full 60 minutes each game has 
been a consistent problem this 
season. 

“We've been in every game, 
except for maybe one or two, 
where it comes down to the 
third period and we’re still in the 
game, but then we just can’t close 
anything out,” Divis said. 

“In some games we're get- 
ting outworked in a couple places 





PHOTO BY IVANA ANDREANI 


First year Dan Divis chips the puck by a Southern Maine player in Friday’s 7-1 victory. 


Knight Writer: Was legacy 
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By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


To win is good. To win at a 
high level is great. To repeatedly 
win at a high level makes you 
the best. Heading into this year’s 
AFC Championship game be- 
tween Peyton Manning’s Denver 
Broncos and Tom Brady’s New 
England Patriots, the legacies of 
these two began to precede the 
Lamar Hunt trophy at stake. But 
was the legacy of today’s top two 
quarterbacks already established 
before kickoff in Denver? Some 
may say that the fact that Brady 
has three ringed fingers in his 13 
years in the NFL and two more 
appearances in the big game is 
enough to declare him the Al- 
mighty of football. Others may 
say that should Brady lose this 
year, which he did 26-16 to the 
Broncos, that his downslide was 
in full swing and the door for the 
greatest quarterback to ever play 
was reopened for none other than 
Mr. Manning himself. 


Those of you who love 
Brady, Belichick and the whole 
gang, perceive Manning in a dif- 


ferent way. A failure in the spot- 


light yet a Pro Bowl MVP. Over 
Manning’s 15 year NFL career he 
has lost in the first round of the 
playoffs eight times and won one 
Super Bowl in 2007. This year’s 
AFC championship win for Man- 
ning improved his career play- 


off record to 11-11 and dropped 


Tom Brady to 18-8. The fact of 
the matter is that Brady has won 
three times and Manning has 
won once. 

Brady led a Patriots team 
plagued by injuries to yet another 
12 win season, an AFC east title, 
and an appearance in the AFC 
championship game. However, 
while Brady’s Patriots had no 
business being in the position 
they got to this season, Manning 
had the likes of Pro Bowler De- 
maryius Thomas, Wes Welker, 
Eric Decker and Julius Thomas, 
to name a few weapons he could 
lean on. Not to mention Know- 


shown Moreno at tailback, if 
something were to go wrong in 
the passing game. You could not 
justly swap out any one of these 
Broncos for a wide receiver or 
running back on the Patriots. 

It’s easy to make excuses 
for why the Patriots lost, but we 
are talking about legacy. Even if 
Manning were to win Super Bowl 
XLVIII, it would still be two vs. 
three. But it is a step closer to 
erasing those eight one- and- do- 
nes isn’t it? Brady’s legacy has 
already been established at this 
point in his career and a loss to 
a better roster on the road doesn’t 
tarnish it in anyway. Manning’s 
on the other hand has potentially 
started to turn the corner. But his 
biggest critics have still yet to be 
silenced. There is still a Super 
Bowl to be played in a setting that 
Manning hasn’t typically brought 
his best game to: MetLife Sta- 
dium in East Rutherford, New 
Jersey. Cold and outdoors. Will 
Manning be his typical self or an 
uncharacteristic winner? 


where we shouldn’t be,” said cap- 
tain Kevin Lampron, ’14. “In oth- 
er games we have a lot of success 
but we just can’t score.” 

With such a bleak record 
staring the team down at the start 
of recent games, confidence is 
lacking. 

“I think confidence is al- 
ways going to be an issue when 
you lose more than you win,” 
Digiulian said. “We have been so 
close in most of our games and 
have outplayed our opponent on 
many occasions, but it has not 
turned out in our favor.” 

Digiulian said that in order 
to address these confidence is- 
sues, there needs to be an effort 
by the team’s staff to check in 
with the players every day and 
read their feelings. 

“You want to make sure that 
you do not push too hard when 
the guys are down, while at the 
same time continue to hold peo- 
ple accountable to the excellence 
that this program demands,” Dig- 
julian said. “It’s not easy with a 
season like this.” 

According to  Digiulian, 
there are 13 new players on the 
team, which is a dramatic shift 
from last year’s roster that in- 
cluded 14 seniors. 

“Being young is hard be- 
cause we're so inexperienced,” 
Divis said. “I think we just need 
to learn how to win.” 

Digiulian said that the diffi- 
culties facing such a young team 
also affect the older players. The 
team requires all upperclassmen 


to step into leadership roles as the 
new athletes find their bearings 
in a new program. 

Lampron, as a senior in a 
position of leadership that comes 
with a title, said that Divis has 
stepped up even as a freshman. 

“He’s come up big for us in 
a couple games when we haven’t 
played well,” Lampron said. 

Divis scored his first colle- 
giate hat trick in a game against 
Southern New Hampshire on Jan. 
7, and has been a point per game 
player so far this season. 

Digiulian emphasized the 
importance of each player’s con- 
tribution to the team’s success, 
regardless of age. 

“It is important to our pro- 
gram that we establish a culture 
where the class you are in does 
not matter,’ Digiulian said. “Ey- 
ery player and coach has an equal 
part in this and we must all work 
as one.” 

Though this is his final sea- 
son playing for the team, Lam- 
pron looks for a positive ending 
to the season to be a stepping 
stone for next season. 

“The freshmen group, re- 
gardless of our success, they re- 
ally are a great bunch of kids 
and they all work hard,’ Lam- 
pron said. “They’re going to be 
a bright future for this program, 
just because of their work ethic 
and how they gel with all the up- 
perclassmen.” 


SEE HOCKEY, PAGE 12 


The Milkin Outstanding 
Teacher 2014 Award Winner 


Katie Sedore 


Saint Michael’s College, *05 


Congratulations Katie! 
From your friends at Saint Michael’s College 


The 2012 Milkin Outstanding Teacher 
Award winner was Saint Michael 
College’s Matt Hajdun, M.Ed., 2013 


For information on the Saint Michael's 

College graduate education programs, 

contact Karen Abbott at 802-654-2611 
or kabbott@smevt.edu. 
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Rodovick’s ‘culture of cohesiveness’ 


ae 


By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


With temperatures drop- 
ping well below zero, bats, balls 
and the dirt dusted diamond 
may be the last thing on most 
people’s minds. That is not the 
case for the St. Michael’s base- 
ball team. Spring workouts, 
which are forced indoors, are 
now underway and the season 
is upon us. The team has a new 
coach, Matt Rodovick, who was 
the former St. Michael’s pitch- 
ing coach in 2011 and the interim 
head coach in the spring of 2012. 
Rodovick was also the pitching 
coach at Plattsburg State in 2013. 
Rodovick is no stranger to St. Mi- 
chael’s baseball, especially this 
year’s seniors. 

“The guys that are now se- 
niors were sophomores when I 
was the interim head coach and 
when I was the pitching coach 
they were freshman,” Rodovick 
said. 

Now at the helm, coach 
Rodovick plans to use a phi- 
losophy that he believes can win 
games at the collegiate level. He 
aims ti out a lot of weight on com- 
petitiveness as he reconstructs St. 
Michael’s baseball. 

“We need to be more ath- 
letic,” Rodovick said. “Especially 
up the middle. Catching, short- 
stop, center field. We need guys 
that are going to go out there and 
compete. Guys that want to buy 
into the system. We are trying to 
create this culture of cohesive- 
ness and that play for the guy 
next to you kind of thing.” 

Coach “Roddy,” as senior 
first baseman Alec Tice likes to 
call him, believes in a fresh, clean 
start to the 2014 Purple Knights’ 
season. Even thought there is no 
set captain for this year’s team as 


Ice Hockey 


Jan. 31; (M) at St. Anselm 
Manchester, N.H. 7:00 p.m. 
(W) vs. Plymouth State 
Cairina Arena, 7:00 p.m. 


Feb. 1:(M) at NEC 
Henniker, NH, 4:00 p.m. 
(W) vs. Southern Maine 
Cairins Arena, 1:00 p.m. 


Feb. 4: (M) vs. Franklin Pierce 
Cairins Arena, 7:00 p.m. 


Feb. 7:(M) at Skidmore 
Saratoga, N.Y. 7:00 p.m. 
(W) at Nicholas 
Harrison, RI, 6:40 p.m. 


Feb. 8: (M) at Castleton State 
Rutland, 4:00 p.m. 

(W) at Manhattanville 
Stamford, CT, 4:00 p.m. 


Feb. 11 (W) at Conn. College 
New London, Conn. 7:00 p.m. 
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of right now, Rodovick believes 
there are numerous veterans on 
his roster who can and need to 
show leadership roles. It adds to 
Coach Roddy’s “culture of cohe- 
siveness.” Tice, who captained 
the 2013 Purple Knights, believes 
the decision to not have a named 
captain is a good way to start a 
new season with so many moving 
parts. 

“We might not have set cap- 
tains at this point, but there are 
plenty of guys who help lead and 
motivate this squad.” Tice said. 

Tice is excited with bringing 
back a familiar baseball philoso- 
phy like the one coach Rodovick 
brings to Colchester. 

“We all know the fire and 
knowledge he brings to the team,” 
Tice said. “He is the guy we want 
going forward. We know we’re 
going to get everything coach has 
to offer to make us a better team 
and better players and he expects 
the same commitment from us.” 

Those who are strangers to 
Coach Rodovick’s “culture of co- 
hesiveness” are the class of 2017. 
Dylan Lavery, Billerica Mass. 
native, is excited to get his first 
dose of college baseball and be- 
lieves coach Rodovick’s philos- 
ophy is one that can work for a 
team that lost 15 one-run games 
a season ago. 

“T’ve kind of been thrown 
into the mix,’ Lavery said. 
“When we came in, coach 
Rodovick said everyone had an 
equal chance to get a starting 
role. He said no one really has 
anything etched in stone and you 
really have to compete for what- 
ever you get. Nobody is separated 
from each other whether they are 
a junior or a senior, everyone is 
competing for the starting job 
and I like that.” 

Coach Rodovick’s strategy 


Women’s Basketball 


Feb. 1: at Adelphi 
Garden City, N.Y. 1:30 p.m. 


Feb. 5: at Franklin Pierce 
Rindge, N.H. 5:30 p.m. 


Feb. 8: at Stonehill 
Easton, Mass. 1:30 p.m. 


Feb. 11: vs. St. Anselm 
Ross Center, 5:30 p.m. 


doesn’t start and stop with just 
ground balls and base hits. 

“This is almost like a full 
time job,’ Lavery said. “You 
have two hours of practice a day. 
You have to put in your work in 
the weight room. We had a men- 


tal test that we were supposed to 


prepare for. We have a lot of plays 
to go over.” Rete epee 

The team was taken through 
the Iron Man Fitness Test on the 
second day of spring workouts 
which is a basic workout to exam- 
ine each athlete’s physical condi- 
tion at the start of the season. The 
players have also had to use their 
minds in the early stages as they 
each took a mental test, which is 
an exam players take to test out 
their situational knowledge of the 
game itself. This is something 
Rodovick stresses in the structur- 
ing of a successful college base- 
ball team. 


According to some members — 


of the 2014 baseball team, they 
are chomping at the bit for the 
upcoming season. 

“We've got the coaching and 
we’ve got the talent,” Tice said. 

Last year’s team, who fin- 
ished under 500 at 12-29 overall 
and 8-21 in the NE-10, believe 
this year will be different than 
the previous. 

“We’ve got experienced guys 
at every position this year,’ Tice 
said. “I think some guys are go- 
ing to excel this season and make 
some noise around the league. If 
we continue to work every day 
lots of positive things are going 
to happen.” 

The Purple Knights have 
two full weeks of spring work- 
outs under their belts and are that 
much closer to their first game, 
which begins over spring break 
on March 16 in Florida. 


Men’s Basketball 


Feb. 1: at Adelphi 
Garden City, N.Y. 3:30 p.m. 


Feb. 5: at Franklin Pierce 
Rindge, N.H. 7:30 p.m. 


Feb. 8: at Stonehill 
Easton, Mass, 3:30 p.m. 


Feb. 11: vs. St. Anselm 
Ross Center, 7:30 p,m. 
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New St. Michael’s baseball coach, Matt Rodovick gives fielding 
practice in Tarrant Sports Center Wednesday. 





Lampron said that, in order 
to achieve a strong finish, the 
team needs to continue to believe 
in the program. 

Digiulian agreed, “The strat- 
egy doesn’t shift much if you 
believe in what you are doing, 
and we do believe in how we do 
things here.” 

Digiulian remains optimistic 
that the team’s record will im- 


Upcoming Athletic Events 


Skiing 


Feb. 1: (M) (W) at Vermont Carni- 
val, Trapp Family Lodge, 9:00 a.m. 


Feb. 2: (M) (W) at Vermont Carni- 
val, Trapp Family Lodge, 9:00 a.m. 


Feb. 7: (M) (W) at Dartmouth 
Carnival, Dartmouth Skiway, 9:00 
a.m. 


Feb. 8: (M) (W) at Dartmouth 
Carnival, Dartmouth Skiway, 9:00 
a.m. 
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prove. 

“If our core values remain in 
place our record will improve,” 
Digiulian said. “We have too 
many good people in this pro- 
gram for it not to.” 


For the results of last night's 
game, check out the online ver- 
sion of this article at defender. 
smcevt.edu. 


Swimming & Diving 


Feb. 6: (M) (W) at NE-10 
Championship, Southern Conn. 
State, 3:30 p.m. 


Feb. 7: (M) (W) at NE-10 Champi- 
onship, Southern Conn. State, 10:00 
a.m. 


Feb. 8: (M) (W) at NE-10 Champi- 
onship, Southern Conn. State, 10:00 


a.m. 


a 
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